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THE THEORY OF DEMOCRACY. 

The term "democracy" is applied to two quite different 
conceptions of social relations. On the one hand it stands 
for the principle of individual liberty. From this point of 
view a democratic community is marked by a regard for in- 
dividual rights, a respect for individual judgment and con- 
science, and an appreciation of individuality of character and 
point of view. But it stands also, on the other hand, for the 
principle of majority-rule. A democratic community is then 
one in which the standards df thought, taste, and conduct 
are those of the plain man—of the masses rather than of the 
classes, and in which private judgment defers to public opinion 
and individuality gives way to uniformity. This is the kind 
of democracy that Sir Henry Maine called "monarchy in- 
verted." It is distinguished from monarchy and aristocracy 
only by the fact that the balance of influence and power is 
held by the many rather than by the one or the few. 

When the two conceptions are thus placed side by side it 
would seem that they have no necessary connection. It is by 
no means self-evident that the rule of the majority is a 
guarantee of freedom. And yet the two are very commonly 
identified both in political theory and in popular thought. 
At the same time I think it is also clear that the ideal of 
democracy as developed to-day is first of all that of a society 
of free men, and that when we glorify the rule of the majority 
as democratic it is because of a belief that majority-rule is 
essentially favorable to freedom. I shall endeavor presently 
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to show that the two conceptions are not only unrelated, but 

are indeed the products of quite opposite theories of human 

nature and social relations, and through this analysis of theory 

to develop the conception of individual liberty as expressing 

the true import of democracy. First, however, in order to 

give point to the discussion, I wish to call attention to the 

contrast of ideas as illustrated in the facts of our American 

life. 

I. 

Nowhere else is the contrast so clearly illustrated. For no 
other people has committed itself so distinctly to the recogni- 
tion of individual liberty ; yet in no other country is majority- 
rule so perfectly organized. The contrast is most obvious in 
our political institutions. Our system of government is based 
upon the conception of individual rights. In the limitations 
placed upon the several branches of government, and in the 
guarantees of personal rights, it may be said to represent an 
attempt, however unsuccessful, to secure a full consideration 
of various interests and various points of view. But the 
theory of practical politics and the practice of party-govern- 
ment is unequivocally that of majority-rule; and in the de- 
velopment of our institutions the checks and balances imposed 
by the constitution have been so neutralized as largely to se- 
cure this result. At the same time government by the party 
is regarded as properly also government for the party. No 
party in power regards itself as responsible for the welfare 
of the whole people. That the president is president of all 
the people is not the view of the party-voter of either party. 
From the point of view of practical politics an elective officer 
is the agent of his party; he is not the discretionary repre- 
sentative of their conception of public policy, but the champion 
of their special interests. And so firmly rooted is this point 
of view that an attempt to deal impersonally with questions 
presented to him would be widely condemned as treachery to 
his party. The assumption is that the administration of gov- 
ernment is necessarily partial and discriminating and that the 
majority, by virtue of the greater extent of its interests, is 
therefore entitled to the advantage. 
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The same situation is to be found, in various forms, in all 
our social relations. Under the head of "respect for public 
opinion" deference to the majority has become a national 
institution, which has the effect not only of rendering merely 
formal and ineffective the personal rights guaranteed by the 
constitution, but of destroying the conditions under which 
alone public opinion can be faithfully expressed. It should 
not be forgotten that constitutional provisions for personal 
liberties cannot do more than prevent their curtailment by law. 
They leave a wide field for the operation of social and eco- 
nomic forces. And these operate not to preserve liberty but 
to enforce uniformity. 

Thus, while in theory we have a free press, in practice the 
function of the press is, through economic considerations, 
rather strictly limited to the task of grasping and reflecting 
the prevailing public sentiment. The economic condition of 
a free press is a public which loves free discussion. But, 
though we are theoretically a free people, we are better satis- 
fied on the whole with those journals in which facts as well 
as arguments are carefully selected to please — and this though 
we suspect that a process of Selection is taking place. Again, 
while in theory we have liberty of speech and thought, in 
practice we are constrained to speak well of our town, our 
state, or our country. This means commonly not only to 
support, but to support with approval the policy sanctioned 
by the majority, be it wise or foolish, just or unjust, honor- 
able or dishonorable. "Don't be a kicker," is the popular 
maxim of patriotism. Criticism on any grounds is disloyalty; 
criticism on moral grounds is treason. 

In a similar manner religious liberty is limited in practice 
to non-sectarian Christianity. Indeed it is often claimed that 
this is officially a Christian country just as in the South it is 
said to be a white man's country. That is to say, the country 
does not welcome those unprepared to recognize the para- 
mount claims of Christianity. So that while the minister of 
religion may freely impugn the motives and question the 
morality and respectability of those who disbelieve, the un- 
believer is expected to remain silent. And here again we 
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find the majority-view enforced by economic powers and often 
by those belonging to the state as a whole. In the field of 
education, church membership, or at least a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the church, is very commonly included among 
the conditions of an appointment; and this applies not only 
to private and denominational schools but to public schools 
and state universities. The condition is not always expressly 
stated. And in the various institutions there are different 
degrees of freedom. Still there is probably none, even of the 
state universities, in which there would be room for a man 
so openly critical of Christian belief as, for example, Huxley, 
Spencer, or John Stuart Mill. 

And so, where we are led to expect individual liberty, we 
are confronted rather with a strong demand for uniformity, 
the standards for which are determined by the standpoint of 
the majority. It does not follow that conformity to these 
standards is necessarily attended with friction. Rather should 
we say, perhaps, that uniformity is the expression of a wide- 
spread popular ideal, at once social, moral, and esthetic. Uni- 
formity is regarded as the condition of order and harmony. 
For in the popular mind all distinctions are necessarily in- 
vidious. If your hat or your philosophy of life differ from 
mine the fact stands as a reflection upon your taste or intelli- 
gence or upon mine, and thus becomes a ground of division 
and alienation. Hence, in the interest of order and good feel- 
ing, some preferences must be sacrificed, and for those who 
find themselves in the minority it becomes a matter of duty 
to conform to the majority-standard. And not of duty only 
but of good taste. For this conception of duty is at bottom 
the expression of an esthetic aversion to the individual and 
peculiar and a deeply-rooted sensitiveness to criticism and 
dissent, than which, paradoxical as it may seem, nothing is 
more marked in the American character. In this respect we 
are Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon. The unstudied direct- 
ness of our English cousins is to our taste rudeness. It argues 
a want of acuteness, of delicacy, and fine feeling. With us 
the first rule of polite conversation is not to differ. Before 
we speak we feel the pulse of our company, and if we are out 
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of harmony we keep silent. The tendency of our social life 
is thus to discourage individuality of taste and independence 
of thought. Among the ignorant it manifests itself in open 
intolerance and contempt; among the more cultivated it takes 
the form of a silent, instinctive ostracism. By both it is felt 
that individuality constitutes a claim to superiority and is 
thus repugnant to democratic standards. 

II. 

Now, as I have suggested, this conception of democracy 
has its root in a theory of human nature and a corresponding 
theory of social relations. It is the more or less unreflective 
expression of a point of view and method of conceiving reali- 
ties according to which all genuine realities are mechanical 
realities and all relations between realities are mathematical 
relations. I shall call this the mechanical point of view. 

When we attempt to form a definite conception of human 
nature the first consideration confronting us is its dual aspect; 
on the one hand men are physical beings, having size, weight, 
and movement; on the other they are spiritual beings, capable 
of thought and will. Inevitabfy we tend to emphasize one of 
these aspects, and to conceive it as the important or the sole 
reality, or at least as the pattern of reality according to which 
the other aspect must be interpreted. The mechanical view 
emphasizes the physical side and holds that the human being, 
whatever else he may be, is first of all a material body, like a 
billiard ball or a steam engine, occupying a certain portion of 
space in geometrical relations with other bodies, and governed, 
like them, by fixed mechanical laws. This conception leads 
to certain consequences : In the first place, each individual is 
exclusively himself. Like the individual billiard balls he is 
the exclusive occupier of his own space and his being does 
not overlap or penetrate that of any other. And society, like 
the group of balls on the table, is simply a numerical aggre- 
gate; it has no real unity. In the second place, each is inter- 
ested — so far as, from this point of view, he may be said to 
have interests — exclusively in himself. By virtue of his in- 
dependence his good is exclusively his own good. 
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But now, in the third place, between his interests and those 
of others there is a fundamental and inevitable conflict. For 
as a physical being each is the consumer of material goods; 
and the supply of goods is limited. "At nature's mighty 
feast" covers are not laid for all the guests. It is conceivable, 
indeed, that through intelligent cooperation in the production 
of goods and through careful adjustment to individual needs 
in their distribution and consumption the ratio of supply to 
demand might be so increased as to render conflict unnecessary. 
But such a consideration is foreign to the mechanical point 
of view. The essence of the mechanical view is that two and 
two make only four. The individual is a definite quantity, 
which is not altered by the presence of other quantities. So- 
ciety is a definite algebraic sum. The environment is a simi- 
larly definite quantity, not to be multiplied by a non-quantita- 
tive factor such as intelligence. From these assumptions it 
follows that where one is satisfied another hungers, that each 
one's gain is another's loss, and that a harmony of interests 
is a mathematical absurdity. The natural state of man is, as 
Hobbes conceived it, a state of warfare, and human activity 
is necessarily a competition or struggle for existence. 

Such being the nature of the individuals, how are we to 
conceive of the social order? Evidently it cannot be a state 
in which all are satisfied or in which any one's satisfaction 
is increased by the presence of others. If the social units are 
non-interpenetrable, like the physical atom, if each necessarily 
interferes with the other, it follows that each must in a 
measure retard the movements of the other, and in return be 
retarded. There can be accordingly no real harmony of in- 
terests, but at best only a compromise. But what will be the 
basis of the compromise, and what is to determine how far a 
given individual is to yield? Evidently, on the basis of the 
mechanical view, this is a question of the energy put forth 
by the several individuals in the struggle for existence; the 
position of each in the completed social order will represent 
the survival of the fittest, that is, of the strongest. In other 
words, social order is a composition of forces, in which the 
distribution of goods, of power, and of influence is determined 
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according to the relative initial energy of the several indi- 
viduals. 

Such is the scheme of relations presupposed in the popular 
social philosophy. Nor in the popular philosophy alone, for 
it forms also the framework of the utilitarian ethics and the 
classical economics. And crudely metaphorical as it may ap- 
pear, it represents none the less an inevitable tendency of 
thought so far as thought seeks only to be simple, definite, 
and clear. It is the outcome of an effort to conceive the 
human individual as a perfectly definite quantity, as a thing 
of exact dimensions. This results, in social theory as in 
physics, in the conception of a spatially determinate, mathe- 
matical unit. And we are then committed to the view that 
the relations of individuals in society are necessarily those of 
mutual interference. The view is not necessarily restricted to 
the distribution of material goods. It may be extended to 
cover such apparently intangible goods as liberties, oppor- 
tunities, tastes, and opinions. Liberty for you imposes a 
certain restraint upon me. Your distinction involves me in 
a corresponding obscurity. Respect for your tastes and opin- 
ions demands a qualified assertion of my own. Not only 
does your consumption of food diminish my supply, but every 
expansion of your personality involves a contraction of mine. 

When we have defined the conditions of the social problem 
from this point of view it is clear how the conception of 
democracy resolves itself into that of a community organized 
in the interests of the majority. A social system which shall 
permit of the free play of individuality is excluded by the 
terms of the problem. If there is to be order rather than dis- 
order, the variety of individual aims must be replaced by 
uniformity, and by the terms of the problem the basis of uni- 
formity will be determined by the interests of the stronger 
party. Until comparatively recent times, we are told, political 
power was concentrated in king or aristocracy, but to-day 
society is organized in the interest of people — that is, in the 
interests of the majority. Accordingly, the sovereignty 
which formerly belonged to the king belongs now, and by 
the same divine right, to the majority; and to them is due 
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the service and, if their interests require it, the absolute sub- 
mission of thought and conscience which was formerly paid 
to the king. And so, by a transfer of sentiment, it has be- 
come a matter of patriotism to glorify the point of view of 
the average or "plain" man. One shows one's loyalty to 
democracy not only by wearing what others wear — which is 
a matter of small consequence — but by speaking as they speak, 
praising what they praise, and professing what they believe 
— in a word, by repressing every element of individuality. 

Yet, while "democracy," in this sense, rests upon a nu- 
merically broader basis than monarchy or aristocracy, it is 
not different in principle, in motive or in result. It is simply 
as Sir Henry Maine described it, "monarchy inverted." It 
rests upon the same conception of authority as that by which 
Hobbes justified the absolutism of kings. Both, if we analyze 
them carefully, derive their authority from the crude instinct 
of self-assertion and the animal impatience of self-restraint. 
When we applaud democracy as against monarchy it means 
only that we transfer our admiration from the imperial con- 
queror whose ambition knows neither bounds nor scruples, 
and who successfully subdues nations to his will, to the im- 
perial people whom nothing can subdue. And it is worthy 
of note that much of our enthusiasm for democracy in America 
refers less to our love of justice and fair play than to our 
impatience of constituted authority. 

And where the motive is the same, the resulting attitude 
is not finer in quality because it is of the many rather than 
the few. The outcome of blind self-assertion is despotism; 
and the unrestrained self-assertion of the many is in no wise 
nobler, more liberal, more restrained or more intelligent than 
that of the few. Nothing illustrates this more clearly than 
the present labor situation. Here the issue lies, according 
to the point of view we are considering, between the aristocracy 
of capital and the democracy of labor. It has been commonly 
assumed that the cause of labor, as representing the many, was 
that of liberty, justice, and humanity as against selfishness and 
tyranny. But if we compare the attitude of the unions, now 
that they have become powerful, with that of the employers, 
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we shall discover hardly a shade of difference. Each side 
assumes the right to control the industrial situation exclusively 
in its own interests. Each is bent upon securing, at any cost to 
the other, and through any waste of the resources of the com- 
munity, " all that the traffic will bear." Neither has the slight- 
est idea of adjusting its actions to any broadly conceived plan 
of social economy. And nothing could be more remote from 
the encouragement of personal liberty than the attitude of the 
union toward its individual members. The individual is com- 
pelled by fear of destitution, if not of violence and death, to 
enter the union, and once there he is obliged to conform to a 
uniform standard both of wages and of output, and to forego 
every advantage that might accrue to him from superior skill 
and industry. He becomes, indeed, no longer an individual 
but a simple mechanical unit. 

The situation of the individual citizen in our democracy is 
not unlike that of the individual laborer. So long as he con- 
forms to the standard type, meets the demands of popular 
sentiment and supports the dominant party, he enjoys oppor- 
tunity and even privilege. But let him join the ranks of the 
minority — or, worse, let him 'become an independent critic of 
popular ideas — he no longer receives consideration. As an in- 
dependent in politics he is ineligible to public office; as an 
independent in taste and opinion he is a sort of monstrosity; 
as an independent in religion he is the object of moral sus- 
picion. Altogether he becomes, I will not say an "outcast" 
from society, but at least not a member of society in full and 
regular standing. 

III. 

So much, then, for the majority-rule conception of de- 
mocracy. I have tried to show that there is no relation be- 
tween majority-rule and individual liberty. Let us turn now 
to the other conception, according to which democracy stands 
for individual liberty. And just as majority-rule has been 
shown to rest upon a mechanical philosophy of human nature 
and society, so we shall see now that individual liberty is the 
expression of the idealistic philosophy. 
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First let us note that the mere choice of liberty as a social 
ideal presupposes as its logical ground the idealistic view of 
the individual. We have seen that the mechanical view, when 
confronted with the diversity of the mental and physical sides 
of human nature, chooses as its basis of argument the physical 
side, and thinks of the human individual as a spatially deter- 
mined mechanical unit. Now idealism sets out from the oppo- 
site side and conceives the human being to be first of all a con- 
scious being, having thought and will. In contrast to the 
billiard ball he knows what he is doing; he feels desire and 
aversion; and he wills to attain certain ends which are al- 
ways in some sense his own ends. In other words, he is a 
self-conscious being, or, as Kant said, a rational being. 

The significance of this point of view is not apparent, how- 
ever, until we attach a certain meaning to consciousness. For 
he who views human nature as a purely mechanical fact may 
nevertheless recognize the presence of consciousness. But if 
consciousness merely reflects and parallels bodily changes, if 
ideas and feelings are merely transcripts of neural conditions, 
and will is nothing but the awareness of bodily movements, 
the mode of action remains unchanged by its presence, and 
there is no difference in principle between the actions of a 
man and those of a billiard ball. The significance of the ideal- 
istic view lies in the conception that the presence of conscious- 
ness in an organism introduces a new principle of action, which 
may be called the principle of value as distinct from the prin- 
ciple of force. The billiard ball goes where it is sent and 
responds exactly to the stimuli applied to it — not merely be- 
cause it is a mechanical object but because it is at the same 
time an unconscious object. The runaway locomotive goes 
right ahead whether the drawbridge in front of it is open or 
closed — again, not merely because of its mechanical construc- 
tion — this is only one way of putting it — but because also its 
structure excludes the notion that it could be aware of its action. 
Once assume it to be conscious of its situation, you cannot 
then conceive this consciousness to be without effect upon its 
movements. The inevitableness of mechanical action pre- 
supposes that consciousness is absent. The two conceptions 
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stand, indeed, in the relation of positive and negative; if we 
add the idea of consciousness to that of mechanism the me- 
chanical character of the activity is just so far necessarily 
qualified. In a conscious mechanism we cannot conceive of 
that inevitable response to external stimuli which is character- 
istic of the pure machine. The mere awareness of one's situa- 
tion involves, therefore, the element of self-control. Every 
object, so far as it becomes conscious, acquires a purpose, an 
ideal, a self; it becomes a person rather than a thing; it is 
governed by motives and foresight of consequences; and its 
principle of action is that of value rather than force. 

It is this conception of human nature that lies at the founda- 
tion of our respect for human liberty. For suppose we ask, 
Why should the freedom of anything be respected ? Evidently, 
it would seem, only because it represents an original source 
of value. But where are we to look for value ? Not, of course, 
in a system of mechanical facts. For these have no ends of 
their own, but merely contribute to the ends of other and 
conscious beings. Yet just as little may we look for value 
in consciousness if by "consciousness" we mean a series of 
facts reflecting the aimless operation of animal instincts. If 
the human instinct for liberty is a mere impatience of restraint 
— if it stands for nothing more intelligent than the restiveness 
of a refractory horse or the pressure of water on the walls of 
a reservoir — it is not more representative of value nor more 
worthy of respect. Value presupposes (i) that consciousness 
is consciousness of self, i. e., of one's own situation and action ; 

(2) that consciousness of self is consciousness of ends; and 

(3) that consciousness of ends involves the control of action 
with reference to those ends. Value, in other words, is created 
by the fact of moral and intellectual responsibility. Accord- 
ingly, every individual who acquires a consciousness of his 
ends becomes, through that fact alone, a source of value, an 
end in himself, and thereby entitled to freedom. 

But now we have to face the condition of a multitude of 
individuals in social relations. How is it possible that all 
should be free? If each is to be an end in himself what is to 
guard against a conflict of ends? How, indeed, is such an 
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absolute democracy to be rescued from pure anarchy? In this 
question we have at once the central issue of the social prob- 
lem and the central problem of metaphysics — nothing less, in- 
deed, than the eternal difficulty of the one and the many, of 
unity and diversity : how is a genuine social unity to be made 
compatible with genuine individuality? Now the idealistic 
philosophy has always held, in some form, that, whereas the 
aims of individuals are necessarily conflicting when the indi- 
vidual is defined from a mechanical standpoint, they become, 
when he is conceived as a conscious personality, necessarily 
coordinate. Social unity is then not the antithesis of indi- 
viduality but rather the correlate of a completed individuality. 
It is evident that this position is fundamental to the theory of 
democracy, for upon no other grounds could democracy be 
presented as a reasonable social ideal. And if the argument 
offered for it is not perfectly clear and final, there are some 
considerations which render it at least plausible and significant. 
In the first place, it is a fact of daily observation, whose 
significance is commonly overlooked, that consciousness in its 
simplest form results in a certain unity of aim. Whenever 
two wagons pass on a narrow country road we have a situation 
where individual activities which from a mechanical point of 
view are conflicting and mutually destructive are, through the 
consciousness of individual aim, coordinated and individually 
realized. This transformation of conflict into unity is shown 
in every mechanical invention; for here, too, the problem is 
never to reach a simple result but to secure one end without 
failing in another. And we have an illustration on a large 
scale in the organization of industry, so far as it is construc- 
tive and not merely competitive. Here we have an instructive 
example of the contrast between mechanical and conscious 
processes. For* through industrial organization the per capita 
output is increased and at the same time nature, whose scanty 
supply lay at the foundation of the conflict of interests, is 
compelled to set a more generous table. And thus, through 
the operation of intelligence, two and two make not four but 
more than four, the individual is no longer a fixed quantity, 
society no longer a fixed sum, while the resources of the en- 
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vironment have no longer a fixed limit. It would seem, indeed, 
that the "quantity" of each factor depends only upon the ex- 
tent of intelligence infused into the operation, that is, upon 
the extent to which the individuals concerned are clearly con- 
scious of their aims and capacities. Now, in view of these 
relations, which are displayed side by side with destructive 
competition, it is at least not inconceivable that, with sufficient 
intelligence and sufficient self-consciousness on the part of the 
individuals composing society, any number of individual ends, 
however diverse, might be so coordinated as to secure the ful- 
filment of all. It is thus a reasonable assumption that the con- 
flict of individual aims, like the inevitableness of mechanical 
action, is consistent only with the absence of consciousness; 
that, indeed, consciousness and conflict, like consciousness and 
mechanism, are inverse variables; so that, in a state of com- 
plete self-consciousness, social order would be not the antithesis 
of individual liberty but its realization. 

But, further, it should not be forgotten that the assertion of 
an irrevocable opposition of individual aims presupposes a 
principium individuationis which is purely mathematical and 
mechanical. When we say that A must profit at the expense 
of B we think of A and B as spatially distinct and non-inter- 
penetrable, like the physical atoms, which cannot move with- 
out displacing each other and cannot occupy the same space 
while individually distinct. From this point of view A and 
B are of necessity mutually exclusive and their interests, so 
far as they may be said to have interests, are necessarily hostile. 
But from the point of view of consciousness the case is dif- 
ferent. The extent of an individual mind, whatever it may 
mean, is not spatial extent. My thought, in becoming yours, 
does not cease to be mine. Nor has the individual mind any 
definite limits. For who can define the boundaries of even 
the present thought? All that we can say is that from a 
focus of clear ideas it shades away gradually toward obscurity. 
And the same is true of the individual's interests. Each one's 
aims are focused about, say, his family and profession, but 
they do not end there. If I restrict my reading or my ex- 
penditures to certain fields, it is not because no other fields 
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have any attraction but because from my personal position 
and point of view, these are of more immediate interest and, 
in view of the limitations of time and strength, demand the 
greater share of my attention. It is possible that these limita- 
tions themselves represent nothing but a want of self-con- 
sciousness. But no doubt they are for the time being real, and 
there is no denying that they involve a measure of alienation 
for which there is no complete practical remedy. It is none 
the less conceivable that a further development of self-con- 
sciousness in the several individuals would take the direction 
of a readjustment of attitudes in which the individual points 
of view were not effaced, but coordinated and completely de- 
fined in what might be called an absolute point of view. 

And when we study the development of consciousness, as 
shown in the higher stages of reflection and culture, we find 
this hypothesis to a large degree confirmed. For there we 
find both a more pronounced individuality and a more com- 
plete and direct social sympathy. Consider, for instance, the 
attitude of a cultivated man toward such widely different points 
of view as those of Plato, Spinoza, Hobbes, Berkeley, Schopen- 
hauer. Surely he never regards their individuality as a ground 
of personal offense. Nor does he commit the absurdity of esti- 
mating Thackeray, Tourgenieff , and Balzac, or, again, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Tschaikowski, by their approximation to a 
common standard. To dispose of all of these under the head 
simply of the true and false, the correct and the incorrect, the 
acceptable and unacceptable, is a mark of stupidity quite in- 
compatible with any intimate acquaintance with the object of 
criticism. To the finer critical judgment each of these rep- 
resents a point of view which, though unique, is yet a point 
of view from which the world must be seen and felt to be ap- 
prehended in all its fulness. At the same time each by his 
very individuality develops an aspect of human nature which, 
so far as you grasp his point of view, you recognize as a 
new development of your own. And so of the smaller circle 
of personal associates. Each is a positive addition so far as 
he is genuinely individual, and so far as this is true he re- 
veals to you something more of yourself. And yet, among 
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those whom you most admire, whether in the larger or smaller 
circle, there is none whom you would set up as a model for 
imitation and none whose views you would accept without 
critical interpretation. For that very development of insight 
which gives value to the other points of view makes it neces- 
sary that, as an intellectually responsible being, what you 
believe and what you aim at must above all represent yourself. 

In this democracy of culture, as it is called, we have the 
ideal which democracy seeks to realize in the social system as 
a whole. It will be observed that this ideal is all the world 
different from that of the sentimental "altruism" of our day. 
It does not say, "Sacrifice yourself. Place other selves above 
your own. Lose yourself by absorption in the social unity." 
On the contrary it says first of all, "Be yourself and stand for 
yourself." And yet the true democrat is not, as he is often 
painted, indifferent to social order nor does he question the 
possibility of a genuine social sympathy. What he claims is 
that social sympathy and social adjustment are meaningless 
except upon the basis of individual distinctness and individual 
worth. If there is no individuality in the elements to be ad- 
justed there is no content in the adjustment. In other words, 
unity through uniformity is mere negation of difference; there 
can be no real and positive unity except on the basis of diversity. 

It will be seen that under this formula there is no room for 
that irrevocable antithesis between individualism and socialism 
which figures so prominently in popular discussion. That an 
extension of organized government will necessarily involve 
a loss of individual freedom, and that the choice lies definitively 
between paternalism and laissez faire, is commonly regarded 
as axiomatic. Yet it is easily evident that this mode of con- 
ceiving the issue is true only from the mechanical point of 
view. If by freedom you mean opportunity for the unreckon- 
ing gratification of animal instinct, and by order an unintelli- 
gent collectivism which simply sacrifices the few to the many, 
then the antithesis is undoubtedly valid. But if by freedom 
you mean breadth of opportunity — the opportunity to exercise 
a large measure of choice in selecting your friends, your pro- 
fession, your place of residence — in other words, the oppor- 
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tunity to choose a manner of life according to your individual 
taste — then it must be said that order is not only not the antith- 
esis of freedom but its positive condition. Measured in this 
way freedom is the product of civilization. The settler in the 
wilderness is free only in the sense that no forethought is 
necessary to avoid collision with his neighbor; in every other 
sense his life is narrowly determined. Freedom of choice pre- 
supposes the complex arrangements of the social order; it 
lies not in the absence of social relations but in their perfect 
adjustment. And every step made toward a better adjustment, 
that is, toward a more exact and comprehensive statement of 
the "social contract" and a more precise determination of 
individual rights, broadens the range in which the individual 
can move without interference and in which at the same time 
he can profit by his neighbor's services. It may therefore be 
said that if there is to be an extension of individual freedom 
it must come through a finer and more complete organization 
of the state — and thus, in this sense, through socialism. 

But such socialism must be carefully distinguished from 
that current in popular discussion. If socialism is to stand 
merely for compulsory altruism; if personal and property 
rights representing centuries of thought and struggle are to 
be lightly discarded for a muddled notion of the "common 
good," and all private accounts are to be effaced from the 
social ledger; if, for example, railway rates are to be regu- 
lated, not to secure a better apportionment of rate to service, 
but simply to "equalize the burden" and "increase the sum 
of happiness" — then is socialism not only the death of de- 
mocracy but the degeneration of all organic society. Social- 
ism in the democratic sense is based upon the conception of 
distributive justice. It holds that while the individual may be 
nothing apart from society he is still a distinguishable element 
in society; and that social evolution while a process of unifi- 
cation has been at the same time a process of individuation. 
The present definitions of individual rights are no doubt im- 
perfect, like every other feature of human life, but they none 
the less represent positive results; and the social problem — 
the only conceivable problem — is not how to get rid of these 
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distinctions but how to make them more precise in a more 
coherent and comprehensive scheme of social relations. 

It remains, then, only to suggest, on the basis of our 
analysis of social theories, how far democracy, as here de- 
fined, is a fact, and how far, on the other hand, social rela- 
tions conform to the mechanical view. The suggestion is 
already contained in the analysis of theory. If you grant that 
consciousness is efficient, you will hold that democracy is a fact 
so far as consciousness is a fact; so far as human action is 
self-conscious, so far there is an adjustment of activities which 
secures both effective cooperation and individual freedom. 
But it must be remembered that consciousness is a fact of in- 
finite gradations. The clearness which all ideas have for the 
plain man is mainly illusory. It requires only a superficial 
criticism to show that the degree of clearness is widely vari- 
able. The very problems of ethics, politics, economics, and 
sociology show that much of our daily behavior rests upon 
very indistinct conceptions of the ends to be attained and the 
conditions to be met. We may say, then, that in human 
thought in general, as in the individual mind, there is a focus 
of maximum, yet still relative* clearness from which ideas and 
motives shade away indefinitely toward obscurity, and that in 
human action there are all degrees of purposiveness from the 
highly deliberate to the blindly impulsive and mechanical. 
Now so far as action approaches the latter type, social rela- 
tions conform in fact to the mechanical view. So far as the 
behavior of individuals toward each other is inadjustable, in- 
dividual interests are necessarily hostile. So far, then, social 
order must be purchased at the price of individual freedom, 
and if we are to have popular institutions the majority must 
rule. 

From this it appears that democracy is partly a fact and 
partly an unrealized ideal; and on this basis one can stand 
for the ideal of democracy without closing one's eyes to the 
needs of the actual situation. But if we are to work for the 
ideal we must rid ourselves of the delusion that democracy is 
a state of primitive nature, to be found at its best among 
"plain men," or that the safeguard of democracy lies in that 
Vol. XVIII.— No. 1. 2 
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impatience of constituted order which marks the "free-born 
American." Democracy is not a state of nature but of civili- 
zation. The true democrat, who respects his neighbor's free- 
dom as he respects his own, is not the man of crude instincts 
but the man whose instincts are most enlightened and refined. 
And for a state of freedom we must turn, not to a primal con- 
dition of simplicity from which we have fallen — an Eden, 
now corrupted by culture — but to a condition which, in our 
own as in other countries, is yet to be attained, and which in 
its perfection presupposes a millennium when civilization shall 
be complete. The democratic ideal is that of a society of 
perfectly intelligent and cultivated men. It is, in a word, the 
ideal of a society of gentlemen. For not only is the problem 
of adjusting social relations upon a democratic basis a task 
for the highest intelligence, but the maintenance of such ad- 
justment calls for nothing less than the finest sense of honor, 
justice, self-respect and personal responsibility, the most per- 
fect self-control, and the broadest capacity for understanding 
and forming a just estimate of differing individual points of 
view. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 



LAW AND ETHICS.* 

The integrity of no profession is so often or so wrongfully 
attacked as is the legal. An incident illustrates the common 
thought. At a banquet given in honor of a leading member 
of the bar the toast announced was "an honest lawyer, the 
noblest work of God." Quick as a flash thereafter came from 
the lower end of the table the response, "and the scarcest." 

I do not stop to answer these aspersions. And yet I can 
not refrain from noticing the experiences of a San Francisco 
publishing firm. By last year's fire its entire plant, including 
its letters, letter books and books of account, was destroyed. 

* An address before the Society for Ethical Culture, of New York, 
Sunday, April 21st, 1907. 



